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be on hand with the cattle, for that ere proceedur, jest as 
soon as the word’s giv out.” 

‘Come to my store for nails, Mr. Hall,” said the merchant. 

Old gray-haired farmer Ware had had his head on his cane 
ever since Charles first spoke ; and now at his first pause, 
he lifted it up, and half shutting one eye and squinting with 
the other at a corner of the mantel-piece — don’t laugh, for 
he was one of the best men that ever lived, rough as he was; 
and the more intently he squinted at an object before utter- 
ing his thoughts, the more valuable the thoughts were sure 
to be ; —he lifted up his head, I say, with his richest squint, 
and said in his slow, unvarnished manner: 

‘My farm, you know, butts on Snake river; and right 
on the side as you go down to the bridge, the land makes off 
jest as level as can be conceived on, for a consider’ble dis- 
tance. I guess, the fact is I know sartin, there’s risin an 
acre in all on’t from the bridge down along. Now yon’re 
welcome to that ’ere. It’ll be snug, and enough on’t for a 
little garding, leavin’ out what’s took for the##@use to set on. 
If that don’t suit ye, say where you’d rather ave an dere or 
so; but I’m minded that’s a slick place.” 

It was just the place for Mary. This flat spot was one of 
the tables of land I have described above; and the scenery 
around was glorious, a continual feast t ardent imagi- 
nation. Let: me describe it to you.’ bat not very 
large in its own proper dimensions, ¢aime foaming and dash- 
ing in tiny cataracts, through a deep ravine, to mingle its 
waters with the Connecticut. Across’i ut a quarter of 
a mile from its mouth, a bridge had thrown for the 
high road. Its timbers rested on ever 
the solid rocks on either _s sh 
below the bridge, ‘the river dashed a 
the bridge itself was low in the ravine ; for there was a steep 
descent on either side to reach its level. Above. a mill had 
been built, whose huge over-shet water-wheel, turnigg about 
down in the very depths of the ravine, dripping ever with 
spray, added to the romance of nature; while the water 
played over its dam in a clear unbroken sheet, lulling the 
senses with its monotonous hum. Below, on one side, birches, 
hemlocks, and stunted pines shrouded the steep bank from 
the top to the very edge of the stream; and on the other, 
just midway, was the table of land, proposed to be given by 
farmer Ware. Don’t you agree with me, reader, that lt was 
just the spot for Mary ? 

Before many months, a pretty dwelling was erected, and 
Mrs. Kennedy and Mary installed in possession. It was 
two stories in height, because a better view could be ob- 
tained by a little more elevation; and Charles was ever on 
the ‘watch for the comfort of the being he loved. On the 
lower floor were two rooms, one for kitchen and parlor in 
common — for, under Mary’s housewifery, so far as neatness 
and arrangement were concerned, her kitchen always looked 
like a parlor —the other for a school-room, for she was to 
have twenty little scholars all the year-round, at twelve and 
a half cents a week each ; and that, mind you, in a country 
village, so far inland, was quite an income for her. Above 
were two bed-rooms ; and Mary’s, rest assured, was on the 
westerly side of the house, looking up thé stream, and fitted 
up with every possible convenience. 

Mary understood and appreciated the delicate manage- 
ment Charles exhibited in all this, — indeed, she knew that 
she owed to him —to his enterprise and energy, guided by 
his love, the most of her present comfort ; and she poured 
lout upon him that intensity of affection which ever fills 
woman’s heart to overflowing, when she is truly loved. Bat 
she was not happy in her love. The house was finj the 
school collected, and there in the midst of natare’s glory, 


mayhap, now-we reason upon it, herself the drawback to her 
THE FRESHET.—A SKE TCH. -|/husband’s success. Then there was Mary Kennedy, his 
idaughter, a true-born Yankee girl; with all her father’s 
energy and perseverance, and just enough of her mother’s 
Ir may not be known to the majority of my readers, that)||firmaness to give solidity to her character, and more mind 
the scenery of the Connecticut river, especially after passing |/than both together. She was not beautiful, but she was 
the northern limit of Massachusetts, presents many singular||good and well-shaped, and graceful; with expressive fea- 
appearances. Ranges of broken and towering hills hem in||tures, and a, firm sparkling eye. These two were all; and 
the fertile and verdant valleys, every here and there con-|| what were they to do? 
verging, as though once united — presenting, where the angry|/ The funeral was over: friends and neighbors had ren- 
current hurries its waters over the jagged rocks that madden |/dered every assistance through that period of the heart’s 
its onward course into foaming rapids, rude and frowning|| desolation — the interval between the death and burial of a 
precipices ; as though those hills had long ago been rent/|| dear relative, —and the widow and orphan were left in their 
asunder by some terrible convulsion, and the wide and deep||lonely home, to look with a shudder to the future. But Mary 
lakes that their various points of union had created, had dis-|| was not a being to darken yet more the dreary prospect by 
charged themselves in cataracts of waters, leaving only the || useless repinings and despair. She nerved herself to meet 
intractable stream that now tumbles onward to the ocean:||the exigencies of their situation. She consulted with her 
occasionally emulous of its pristine glory, when the torrents|/ minister, her friends—and of them so sweet a girl could 
of heaven have swelled its current,—and bursting the fet-|/have no lack —and they came forward one and all to her 
ters that winter had bound about it, it revenges itself in its|/relief. The farmers of New Englandare a toiling race, they 
fiery liberty, by adopting those fetters as the very instru-|/slowly amass a competency by severe labor and rigid econv- 
ments of its revenge; flooding the valleys, far and near,|/my; and the value of wealth thus painfully acquired is neces- 
and piling up the huge blocks of crystal against mill and|/sarily enhanced to their minds. They look with wariness 
stately bridge, roaring in angry triumph at its work, and|/and hesitation upon applications to their charity, whose 
heaping block upon block, until, with a sound as of thunder, || worthiness is not clearly manifest; but let a neighbor be 
the object of its rage is lifted from its very foundations, and|/unfortunate— his dwelling burned, it may be, by fire, — or 
splintering and crashing, is borne away to aid its destroyer|/his means wrested from him, by no negligence or fault of his 
in its further devastation. own ; and the Yankee farmer is ready then with open hand, 
These evidences that the more northerly portions of the|/according to his ability. So was it now. On a Saturday 
river were originally a chain of lakes, is corroborated by the|/evening there was an assemblage at the minister’s, to devise 
fact that, at a certain height around the bases of the hills,||ways and means. They came fronf-tw0'or three miles about, 
tables of land extend‘into the vaffeys, uniform in height, ||of all ages and degrees. The physician of the village, and 
evenness of surface, and perpendicularity of elevation ; in-||the merchant and the squire, were among them —[ tell of 
dicating the water-mark, being themselves depositions of||it to show in what strong estimation Mary was held —and 
alluvion:from above. Sometimes the tables rise from the|| more than all, there were present two young men who had 
very centre of the valleys, strangely regular in the concavity ||been for some time time suitors for Mary’s hand. -One, 
of their sides, having corners standing forth like huge bas-||Samuel Brady by name, was a substantial farmer, some 
tions. Those who have neglected to observe the uniformity thirty-five years of age, well to do in the world, shrewd and 
of the height of these elevations, with the tables at the bases forethoughtful, yet selfish to a degree. Did he love Mary ; 
of the hills, have supposed them to be Indian mounds, instead || was his heart bound to hers by an irrisistible sympathy, all 
of islands once rising in beauty from the midst of lakes. pervading, all engrossing, that true love which purifies the 
These tables sometimes extend for some distance upon the|/heart, and illumines life and the things of life with a steady 
banks of lesser streams that empty into the Connecticut ; and || glow, lighting up its dark passages, and investing its pleas- 
serve to add a new charm to their already glorious scenery.|/ant walks with intenser brighiness? I doubt it —and the 
Connected with a stream of this description, are some thrill- neighbors doubted it all along — notwithstanding that Mrs. 
ing incidents, which I am about torelate. The events of the||Kennedy favored his suit, and almost quarrelled with the 
freshet, the preservation of the individuals, and the heroic gentle Mary that she would not listen to him; preferring as 
bravery of their preserver, will have deeper interest in the||she did young Charles Hall, the carpenter, a whole-souled, 
eyes of my readers, from the fact that they are strietly true. |/earnest-hearted fellow — industrious, though poor at pres- 
Peter Kennedy was an honest man—a hard working far-||ent — and possessing an energy to overcome all difficulties, 
mer—in the town of P——, in Vermont, which lies on the||and better still, loving Mary with a love that made him feel 
banks of the Connecticut. He was not a beforehand man ;||like a giant in strength of determination. He was the first 
for, though he labored assiduously, he could never look for-||to make a proposition and give their charity form and shape. 
ward with complacency to a “rainy day,” in the consolation || « Come,” said he, “‘ Squire Haskins, there’ll be one-third of 
that he possessed the wherewithal to procure the necessaries ||the Jumber left after your barn is finished; and if Dr. Jones 
of life, should misfortune assail him. There are many of|/will add a little to it of what he’s got down at the mill, 
Peter’s stamp, who, though diligent and economical, seem ||there would be full enough to raise a snug little house. I'll 
to be ever struggling against time and tide. How it is—||build it free gratis, off and on, with some help from the 
whether in their cases fortune never mill show her face, or neighbors about, and they'll have a roof over their heads, at 
the unfortunates do not coax her properly, do not get a fair||any rate. Who gives the land?” 
hold of the handle of success — we divine not ; but we pass|| There was a proposition! who would refuse his mite? 
our word for it, that they are, and by this token are much to||The minister, with his eyes swimming, went up, and taking 
be pitied. Peter, having nothing of his own, rented for||Charles by the hand, gave it a pressure tat told his Chris- 
Several years a thrifty farm “at the halves,” as itis called||tian thankfulness ; for it was not so much the offer, as the 
in Yankee land ; receiving half the produce for his super-||readiness and promptness with which it was made, which 
intendence. He married, hesreared a family, he grew some-|/achieved the end. It kindled every heart in sympathy. 
what old, and stil! he was a farmer only “at the halves;”|| «You're welcome to all that’s over, after the barn’s com- 
still had laid up nothing of his own. By and bye he died, pleted,” said Squire Haskins with a smile. Mary had nothing to desire for mind or body ; yet with all, 
and was lost to further labor in the grave. What was his|| “And about that lumber down to mill,” added Dr. Jones,||she was not happy. The laugh of the children echoed mer- 
family to do? “Tm only sorry I haint any team to haul it where it will be/rily from the hills, and mingled with the sound of the waters, 
That family! there was Mrs. Kennedy, a good woman —a/|| wanted.” and to them, their idolized instructress wore always a cheer- 
very good woman, but firm and wilful and superstitious, —|| «Never mind about that,” said Mr. Bliss, “my people ’lljjing and alluring smile, but an aching void was beneath. 
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The secret was here. Her mother, a woman of strong preju- 
dices, had imbibed a dislike for Charles, which, not all his 
goodness to her in her lone widowhood, had overcome. 
Whenever he visited Mary, she testified by hints and inu- 
endoes that he was disagreeable to her ; and she seemed to 
delight in tormenting her daughter by the open expression 
of her feelings, and by asserting her strong disapproval of 
the connection. This treatment was aggravated by her en- 
couragement of Brady, who yet persevered in his suit, in the 
face of Mary’s coldness. I have said that I doubted his love 
for her. Let me not be understood to mean that he was 
guided solely by selfish motives — far from it. He loved, 
perhaps, as well as he was capable of loving —but by his 
very nature, his attachments were tinctured with alloy. He 
knew Mary to be one of a thousand in capacity, that she 
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broke forth—the atmosphere became sultry as in mid- 
summer, and the drops glistened like pearls upon the trees. 
The birds that had begun to assemble from their more 
southerly sojourn during the cold weather, sung gaily on the 
branches, and all was life and light again. The change in 
nature’s aspect infused a kindred influence in ary’s 
bosom, and she began to hope once more. But a mid- 
night, after the strange sultriness had become oppressive, 
distant thunder rolled sluggishly on the ear, giving warning 
of asecond change. Soon arising breeze whispered through 
the trees —increasing every moment, until it blew a shrill 
whistle, as it careered round the corner of the house, and 
dashed the branches against each other, until they creaked 
and grated in the harsh collision. It died away for a 
moment, and nature was hushed in unbroken and awful 
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would make a capital dairy-woman, and help a husband to 
get rich. We will give him credit for some perception of | 
her charms, but he was incapable of fervent love. 

So waned the summer hours — and autumn’s ruddy tinge 
pervaded nature. Winter came; and that too with its 
storms and bleakness passed away. Mary still taught her| 
little s¢hool — stil! bore the complainings and reproaches of 
her mother with unrepining fortitude and submission. She 
was kind as ever to her parent; but alas! she was compelled 
to meet her !over in stolen interviews, and submit to receive 
in passive sufferance at least, the visits of her mother’s 
favorite, whom she now looked upon with growing dislike. 
One day, in early spring, Brady represented to her mother 
that a crisis must be attained—that he must learn deci- 


sively his standing with her, as his home demanded a mis-} 


tress speedily. Mrs. Kennedy told him that Mary should 
marry him ; and content to woo the daughter through the 
mother, he left her, much pleased with the result of the 
interview. 

It was a fair deduction that he was unworthy of Mary, 
that he had so little refinement of feeling as thus to disre- 
gard her own disinclination to him, and rely for success on 
the influence of her parent. I do not mean the refinement 
imparted by education — but that natural elevation of char- 
acter, that infusion of the “ Jdeality” of the phrenologist, 
which tinctures the most uncultivated with softness. Poor 
Mary! she was full—too full of it for peace. It shed an 
influence over every connection of her life. It lent a charm 
to her love, and mide it Goubly dear — but at the same time 
it sanctified the command of a mother, and forbade infringe- 
ment. But resolutely she reasoned with that mother, when 
the stern unqualified command had been given to wed 
Brady, or live an exile from her parent’s heart forever ; and 
‘when reasoning proved abortive, she pleaded — earnestly — 
tearfully —on her very knees, to be spared ; but her mother 
was inflexible. 

A curse had been threatened for disobedience; could she 
disobey? Within a fortnight, one little fortnight—she musi 
surrender all her fondest anticipations, or lose a parent’s 
smile! Dreadful alternative! The mind not constituted 
like her own, may sneer at her hesitation; and see full 
justification and contentment in disobedience ; but to her, 
the name of parent was holy. 

Her school had been dismissed early, for a storm had 
been gathering for some days, and already the drops began 
to fall. Now, as she sat by her chamber window, pale as 
ashes, the clouds were pouring their treasures merrily 
down. She resolved to consult the minister, her well- 
tried friend, and Charles—her own Charles, at the thought 
of whom her bosom heaved, and her tears mingled with the 
rain-drops,—and to make them the arbiters of her fate. 

It rained all night, hard and steadily. She was deter- 
mined to trip up to the minister’s before school hours in the 
morning ; but all the morning it was one continued pour— 
pour; and she could not leave the house. She had no 
pupils that day, on account of the storm, and her loneliness 
and agitation were unrelieved by customary duty. She had 
promised to meet Charles in. the evening beneath an aged 
oak, their sacred trysting-place, but it poured down so as to 
prevent her, and oh, how much more saddening was this! 
All night—a sleepless night to her—it was plash, plash, 
plash, upon the saturated earth; and the river’s roar—| 
for two days and nights of rain had swelled it to a mimic 
torrente sounded like the knell of desolation. She awoke 


| 


| 


and looked abroad, when daylight dawned upon her sleep- 
legs eyes. All nature seemed resolved into wetness—and 
still, the third day, it was raining hard as ever. Again no| 
pupils—again a dreary, dreary day —and no cessation to 
the storm. But towards night it cleared away—the sun 





repose ; as though, for it was growing blacker and blacker 
with the dense clouds, she was drawing a long breath to 
prepare for a terrible conflict. Then the sharp lightning 
flash, followed, almost instantly, by a crash of thunder that 
made the very hills tremble to their foundations, started 
sleepers bewildered from their beds, with dazzled eyes—and 
anon, all at once, torrents poured down from the black sky, 
overpowering, in the sound of their contact with earth, the 
very roar of the stream. There was but that one peal of 
thunder — but until nearly sunrise there was no pause in the 
rain-fall. The sun, however, rose in majesty in an almost 
iclear sky, and men felt that his beams would gladden them 
through the day. 

There had been three days and two nights of storm —and 
finally this last half-night’s torrent; and it was a strange 
forgetfulness in some of Mary’s patrons to send their 
‘children to school that day, for a thought would suffice to 
convince, that when time had elapsed, after all this flooding, || 
for the surcharged rills and rivulets to pour their contents 
linto the larger streams, fearful freshets were to be feared. 
It was strange too, that Charles did not dream that the 
pride of his heart might be in danger. Apathy seemed to 
jhave fallen like a mantle upon all; and there were four or 
‘five little girls went skipping down the hill to the bridge, a 
ifew minutes before the hour of assemblage in the school- 
room, to drop sticks into the water, as they had been accus- 
tomed, and scream with delight as they were borne along. 
dashing against the stones in their course. But now, when 
they reached the bridge, a thrill of awe stole through their 
hearts, and they stood motionless, and almost breathless. 
with the sticks in their hands that they had gathered highei 
up the bank, as they gazed on the unusual aspect of the 
stream. It poured over the dam in a fierce and muddy 
cataract, hissing and boiling, and being compressed into a 
narrower compass, by the jutting rocks on which the bridge 
rested, it foamed between them, imparting in its giant im- 
petus, a tremble to both the bridge and its foundations. 
Now and then huge logs came dancing madly over the 
dam ; and striking upon one end on the ledge beneath, 
leaped up into the air, and plunged in again. One, of more 
elastic fibre than the rest, struck the bridge in its fall, while 
the girls were upon it, and shattered the railing; and then 
their mingled fear and awe found utterance in screams, an¢| 
they ran to the house, afraid to linger longer. Mary, herselt || 
unconcerned, took her station by the window in the school-|! 
room, and could not keep her eyes from the river, so terribly 
majestic was it in its flow. Finally she became interesied 
in her duties, and half an hour passed —and when again she 
looked out upon the water, it was verily within a few feet of 
the floor of the bridge—and its whole, foaming surface 
covered with logs and timber brought from above. The inill|| 
appeared half immersed in a boiling gulf, and then—in a 
moment — while she was looking upon it, and terror was 
palsying her heart, it tottered and wavered —and tearing 
away some of the main supports of the dam as it was 
upheaved from its foundations, dam, mill and all were 
dashed against the bridge. Wedged in between the eternal 
rocks that formed its abutments, it partially closed the 
natural channel, and the fast increasing waters swelled 
upwards—ay, poured over the bridge—and swelled and 
swelled—all in a very minute — until, forcing a way around. 
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deeper gloom upon the sufferers. 


jtears, “she must—she shall be saved!” 









nT eee 
|children were isolated there in the foaming waters, with 


none to counsel or to save ! 

They rushed to the door — but to have attempted to force 
that furious current had been madness! It seemed death 
to remain too — for soon the stream was ct the very door. 
sill —and when Mary took in her arms the last of the para- 
lyzed children, to convey it up the stairs, every foot-fal} 
splashed in the water that now covered the floor! They 
screamed for help from the upper windows ;—how the 


ithunder of the torrent mocked and drowned their feeble 


voices! Then the hope of life being past away, they 
kneeled and prayed to Almighty God to have mercy upon 


itheir souls! 


By this time, the stream had so risen as to half fill the 


\lower story of the house, and conceal the bridge entirely, 


which, protected from the logs by the blockade on its upper 
side, still maintained its position. But this made the situa- 
tion of the females and children the more dangerous ; for 
timber, logs and wrecks of buildings sailed furiously by the 


jhouse on either side, only prevented from bearing it to 


destruction with its precious contents, by a tree that breasted 
their onsets and partially diverted their course. But now 
and then it failed to check some tumbling fragment — which 
thundered against the dwelling — shivering the glass of the 


|windows, and making every timber shake in the concus- 
|sion — but making the poor hearts within to shake and shiver 
;}more ! 


By and by, one tardy villager after another appeared on 
the bank above, and though not a word they spoke could be 
heard by Mary and her mother in the fierce roaring, their 
frantic gestures too truly bespoke their horror, and cast a 
Then Charles appeared. 
He darted down to the edge of the water —then up again — 
casting his eyes around in wildness, unknowing what to do! 
What a sight for his eyesto behold! There knelt Mary by 
the window, pale as death, with clasped hands and dishev- 
elled hair, looking upon him, and he helpless as an infant, in 
che face of that mighty danger! Yet he shouted to her to 


jhope still, in a voice whose trembling testified to his own 


despair—and not a sound of which reached her ears. Once 
or twice, in very madness, he would have sprung into the 
torrent— but was held forcibly back by the villagers. 
Brady came too—and his comparative calmness formed 
a strong contrast to the wild anxiety which Charles exhib- 
ited. He at once declared that nothing could save them ; 
and shook his head at every plan suggested by one and 
another. 

“Tt is vain—all vain,” he cried again. 
be saved!” 

“She must!” cried Charles, with quivering lip and starting 
He rushed once 
more to the water’s brink — once more would have plunged 
in, and was again drawn back. Then, wringing his hands 
in very agony, as a huge log struck the house, and crashing 
through the side, inclined it fearfully, he burst into a frenzied 
laugh as he exclaimed, “I have it! I have it! follow me! 
tollow me!” 

The viNage was half a mile distant. To that he directed 
his rapid course, followed by his townsmen, the most re- 
garding him now as a poor maniac—but some, among 
whom were the scarcely less maddened parents of the ex- 
posed children, inspired with sudden hope. Charles paused, 
breathless, at the tall “liberty pole” on the green. “ Dig it 
down,” he cried, “ for heaven’s sake, quick! quick! or they 
are lost!” 

What will not men’s energies accomplish, in an emer- 
gency like this! They caught his fire of hope—they 


“They cannot 


, Sprang to toil — the pole was rooted up in a few moments — 


horses were chained to it as speedily — and away they ‘went 
with their burden on the full gallop,—as though the very 
beasts knew that many precious lives were depending on 

their speed. Arrived at the bank, the pole was slid down, © 
until Charles’ accurate perception of the proper distance 
arrested it; and then, lifted upon its end, it was directed to 
the house, and the females being motioned from the window, 
it was so truly aimed, that it struck the sill! Oh, Heaven — 





on the side by Mary’s house — which you know was on the 


what a shout arose! That overtopped the torrent’s roar, 


table of land, but a few feet above the level of the bridge —|| 1nd filled the ears of the endangered ones with gladness. 
it came roaring on, and dividing a short distance above the|| Quicker than thought, Charles divested himself of a portion 
house, a part tumbled into the ravine, while a part poure:'|/vf his clothing, and hanging from the pole, ascended to the 
down the slight concavity between the house and the hill-/| window by the aid of his hands and feet, above the boiling 
side — the space being about fifteen feet wide. All this, as|jtumult below, fast as a practised sailor climbs the mast. 

I say, was the work of a minute—and when Mary fonnd|| “Come, Mary,” said he, “not a moment is to be lost! ”. 
voice to scream ‘“ Mother! Mother!” these lone femalesana!! ‘The children first!” she resolutely said. 


, 
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He knew her moral resolution. 
fice in that awful hour; and yielded without a word of argu- 
ment. Fastening a child to his back with shawls and hand- 
kerchiefs, he returned as he had come, and safely deposited 
his burden. Why need I multiply words? Thus did he 
restore all those five children safely to the arms of their 
parents, when not the parents themselves, or one other vil- 
lager dared to brave death as he did, in his aid! But Mary 
and her mother were in danger still, yes, hideous danger ; 
for the house was assailed now by stroke after stroke, and 
yielded more and more, and, it was plain, must soon be swept 
away. Charles was in the room again — 

“Now Mary! now Mary!” 

“My mother before me!” 

He almost shrieked as he obeyed her, for his strength, 
nerved as it was by the excitement of the crisis, was almost 
gone. But the face of the girl wore the calmness and ele- 
vation of an angel : all the tumult of fear had vanished, the 
sting of death had passed already away, and he knew as 
before, that she was not to be shaken. But before he left 
her, he strained her to his bosom, and kissed her lips, cheek, 
and forehead, and looked upon her in agony, as he said 
“ farewell!” for he felt, while the shattered house reeled at 
every frequent crash against it, that he should never see 
her more alive! Then he lashed Mrs. Kennedy to his back, 
and, as he had done with the children, descended with her. 
But it was slowly, painfully, and when he reached the shore, 
he laid motionless for a moment, breathing hard in his ex: 
haustion ; while the blood covered his lacerated hands and 
feet. But Mary was not yet saved! his own Mary! He 
sprang to the pole again, he entered the chamber, he ap- 
peared with her at the window! The house tottered, as 
though suspended on a point! They shouted to encourage 
him ; and he started on this last descent! Once, twice, three 
times, he hung without motion, ih his absolute exhaustion! 
Yet again he started! He approaches the shore! Their 
hands almost touch him! They have, indeed, grasped his 
feet! and now, while house, pole and all, go thundering 
down the abyss, the lovers are drawn to the safe, dry bank! 

No pen ere this has chronicled his godlike feat. Was he 
not worthy of Mary’s hand, which Mrs. Kennedy now freely 
accorded to him? You may well imagine how he strides 
forward to wealth and honor —a man like that ! — with such 
a wife to encourage him ! — Ladies’ Companion. 
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BERNARDIN DE St. Prerre.—A writer of considerable ce- 
lebrity said, he should have wished only to have written 
“Paul and Virginia ;” but that if he had composed the 
“ Studies of Nature,” he would not have written Paul and 
Virginia, though a work perhaps superior. So easy is it to 
a man of feeling, well instructed and endowed with the 
softer affections, to make a pretty romance ; but a romance 
is a trifling thing by the side of profound researches into 
nature, and the means of making men better, and as a 
necessary consequence, happier. Yet, however that may be, 
a wise and good man would prefer having written a few 
pages of Paul and Virginia, to having been the author of all 
the congratulatory odes produced in the last century. 

Tae Great Sunixe.— A remarkable fact concerning the 
great shrike has been observed by naturalists. This bird is 
called in some parts of the United States the nine-killer, from 
a practice popularly attributed to it, of killing nine grass- 
hoppers every day, and sticking them on the thorns about 
which it haunts. The fact of its thus killing grasshoppers, 
by impaling them, appears sufficiently ascertained, and it is 
equally proved that these grasshoppers form no part of the 
food of this bird. The common people attribute this action 
to mere wantonness. This extraordinary instinct is how- 
ever evidently intended to serve the purpose of a lure to en- 
tice the small birds to the spot, where the shrike sits in wait 
to devour them. 

Earwies. —The scientific name of this insect is Forsicula, 
and it was originally called eruke in the English language, 
which word was afterwards corrupted to earwig, and from 
the sound of the word was derived the notion that they lodged 
in the human ear. It is, however, falsely accused of entering 
the ear, which, in fact, it has neither the power nor the in- 
clination to perforate. The gardeners, however, have room 





He revered her self-sacri-||for complaint ; and therefore, the idea has been studiously 


|many cases, amounts to the same thing, will endeavor to 
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encouraged ; they are wonderfully numerous, and are found 
among all flowers, which they destroy, and seize and devour 
fruits. 

Curious Remepies or Disease. —Dr. Huggorth, in a 
pamphlet upon the “ Influence of the Imagination in Curing 
Diseases,” remarks, that the mind is continually meddling 
with the body, and interfering with the remedies which are 
applied to it. Even a kindness of manner on the part of a 
medical attendant, that bespeaks an interest in his patient’s 
health, may not unfrequently be conducive to its restoration. 
Gratitude will cure a disease, when it is out of the reach of 
all other remedies. A patient will get well, or which in 


fancy himself well, in order to oblige his physician. On the 
other hand, a brutality, rudeness or arrogance of demeanor, 
seems, as it were, to induce a spiteful obstinacy in the 
disorder. 

City Lire.—A great city, says an old writer, is a great 
bulk of animal magnetism. Human nature here suffers and 
sinks under an excess of stimulus. The senses, the passions, 
the heads and the hearts of men are worn out by constant, 
habitual irritation. There is a constant alternation from a 
swell of artificial enjoyment to the ebb of ennui ; for ennui, 
that benightedness of the mind, is the natural and necessary 
consequence of inordinate stimulus. This is the thick moral 
atmosphere which envelopes a great city, like the smoke and 
semi-darkness, and on a nearer approach, dim its lustre and 
soil its magnificence. The great art of husbanding happi- 
ness is not one of the city arts; and the tedium that occurs 
most frequently in places, and among persons where it is 
least to be expected, gradually darkening from a disrelish 
into a disgust for existence, and which from a satiety of life 
turns at length into an unnatural craving for self-murder, is 
a disease most frequently consequent upon the excessive 
stimulations supplied to the senses, the appetites and passions, 
by a luxurious city. / 





Metuop or Wasuine 1n Scortanp.— Houseman’s Tour in 
Scotland takes notice of a peculiar mode of washing prac- 
tised by the Scotch women. They~ put the clothes to be 
washed into a tub, and then take them to the side of a river, 
where they fill it with water. Being already divested of 
stockings and shoes, they get into the tub with their feet, 
sometimes two at a time, and paddle about with great exer- 
tion, first one way and then the other. After using this 
exercise for about ten minutes, they descend from the tub, 
change the water, and proceed as before, repeating this ope- 
ration until the clothes are sufficiently clean. 

Gaminc.—Gaming has sometimes been censured as a 
new vice. Yet it is one of the earliest we meet with in the 
history of civilized nations, and it is even to be found among 
a barbarous people. Perhaps, in more correct language, we 
ought to say, that it is the universal passion, the sin that 
most easily besets all nations. 





Joxes amone THE InpIans. — The following anecdote is re- 
lated in the Travels of the Missionaries in Southern Africa : 
On one occasion, while the missionaries were at dinner in 
their town tent, some of the native chiefs and their wives 
being present, one of them seeing Mr. Read help himself to 
a little cayenne pepper, its red color attracted his attention, 
and he asked for some of it. On getting the cayenne, he 
instantly threw a quantity of it on his tongue, but on feeling 
its pungency he shut his eyes, clapped his hands upon his 
mouth, and holding down his head, endeavored manfully to 
conceal his pain. When he was able to look up, he slyly 
touched Mr. Read with his foot, to intimate that he should 
say nothing, but gave the same dose to the others present. 

Another chief next got some, who also felt its powers, but 
understanding the joke, as soon as he was able to speak, he 
asked for some for his wife ; and thus it went around, to the 
great diversion of all afterwards. We have known the same 
trick played upon each other by the stern chiefs of the North 
American Indians, with mustard, of which each took a 
spoonful, when dining at a white man’s table; but, though 
the pungent condiment caused the big tear to roll down their 


cheeks, they scorned to show that they felt pain, until it had|| 


gone round, and then they smiled at each other with taciturn 
gtavity. — London paper. 


THE POET’S THEME, 


‘ : 
Br WILLIAM B. TAPPARS, 





Original. 





Trey err, who say that every theme 

Of song ’s exhausted by the Muse, — 
That fied is fancy’s tinted dream 

And vanished are Castalia’s dews; 
Pll not believe it while this lyre 

May sound the song approved above ; 
And while this soul, with other fire 

Than earth’s inflamed, responds to love. 


Not love which prompts the wassail-song 
Where bacchanalian bands are met ; 
Who boast, a care-entangled throng, 
That in the cup they care forget. 
Nor yet the all unholy flame 
Which, purely kindled not for one, 
Burneth before the god of shame, 
At shrines where worship the undone. 


I choose the theme, in this my leaf 
Of life, that soothed my early hours ; 
And though high bards, acknowledged chief 
Of those that own immortal powers, 
May charm corroding ills away, 
And please the soft, luxurious ear, 
I care not, so my numbers may 
Beguile the thoughtful of a tear, 


Or lull, as they have sometimes lull’d, 
The grief that came —a surging wave ; 
When for her dead the mother saw 
A cherub live beyond the grave ! 
O still I choose the lyre, whose theme 
{fs caught from lip to lip above ; 
Better than wine, or poet’s dream 
Of earthly bliss, is heavenly love. 


Tue Azarm-watco.—A lady who found it difficult to 
awake so early as she desired in the morning, purchased an 
alarm-watch. This kind of watch is contrived so as to 
strike with a very loud whizzing noise at any time the 
owner pleases. The lady placed the watch at the head of 
the bed, and at the appointed time she found herself effect- 
ually roused by a loud rattling sound. She immediately 
obeyed the summons, and felt better all the day long for her 
early rising. This continued for sevetal weeks. The 
alarm-watch faithfully performed its office, and was dis- 
tinctly heard, as long as it was promptly: obeyed. Butafter a 
time the lady grew tired of early rising, and whet awakened 
by the noisy monitor, merely turned herself and slepy again. 
In a few days the watch ceased to arouse her from hefslum- 
ber. It spoke just as loudly as ever, but she did not hearit, 
because she had acquired a habit of disobeying it. Finding 
that she might just as well be without an alarm-watch, she 
formed a wise resolution, that if she ever heard the sound 
again, she would jump up instantly, and she would never 
allow herself to disobey the friendly warning. 

Just so it is with conscience. If we obey its dictates, even 
to the most trifling particulars, we always hear its voice 
clear and strong. But if we allow ourselves to do what we 
fear is not quite right, we shall grow more and more sleepy, 
until the voice of conscience has no longer any power to 
awaken us. 


Pian FoR THE RemovaL oF THE InpIans.—The Augusta 
(Geo.) Chronicle recommends, as a speedy mode of ending 
the Florida war, that the whole territory be surrendered to 
Georgia and Alabama — the land east of the Apalachicola to 
the former, and that west of it to the latter. ‘The conse- 
quence would be, the Chronicle thinks, that a law would be 
passed for a survey and disposition of the lands by lottery. 
They would be drawn for in the spring, and settled in the 
fall. ‘No tribe of Indians,” says the Chronicle, “ever yet 
could stand before a Georgia lottery, nor could the Semi- 
noles. They would disappear before the Georgia land-eaters, 
like a green wheat field in the spring before the army worm, 
and at the end of twelve months ftom the drawing, there 
would not be one of the followers of Osceola and Sam Jones 
left to raise the war-whoop on the banks of the Withlacoo- 
chie, or among the green grass of the everglades.” 

The suggestion is worthy of consideration. We believe 
it the best we have seen, since that of letting out the war to 
some “Kentucky hunters.” 

See 


A SPLEXDID MoxUMENT is to be erected by subscription, in 
honor of the Duke of Wellington. 
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“Indeed it is,” replied Windham. “I know not what it 
means. I have some enemy here, who has crossed me at 
every turn. Strange stories are reported concerning me; 
and I know not from what source they have taken their rise. 
Even now I went to the Post Office for a letter. Every one 
stared at me as if I had been the great Giraffe from Africa ; 
and when they whispered to one another, I could hear them 
say, ‘ He has the gallows written on his forehead!’ —‘ What 
a hang-dog countenance !’ — ‘ See how his eyes glare!’ | 
am certain I do not know what it means.” 

“T believe you,” said the minister, taking his hand; “and 


THE VILLAGE SLANDER, 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 





Original. 





Wuen Mr. Blasset, a worthy old inhabitant of our village. 
was guing to mill, some two or three weeks ago, he met Mr. 
Samuel Gore, and, after exchanging the customary salu- 
tations with each other, the two gehtlemen held a short con- 
versation. 

“Do tell me, neighbor Gore, what sort of a man is that 
Windham, who has lately taken a house near you?” 

“] don’t like to speak ill of my neighbors,” replied Gore ; 
‘‘but I am afraid he is not such a man as you could approve 
or esteem.” 

“Indeed! why so?” 

“J fear he is a man of very high temper —a very dan- 
gerous man, in fact,” said the other. 

“‘ That is bad— very bad,” cried Blasset, shaking his head. 
“ The worst is his own; for I had intended to offer him a 
prime situation, and a profitable one — but if he is a man of 
violent temper, he would not answer our purpose. It’s a 
pity. But it cannot be helped.” 

Mr. Blasset rode on, and Mr. Gore also went about his 
business. 

Two days afterward, there was a party of young people 
at Squire Blackwell’s house ; and, during the evening, a 
couple of young ladies present, discoursed as follows. 

“ Have you seen Miss James, lately ?” 

“No, Ihave not. I understand she is very melancholy.” 

“That is not strange. It was cruel in her parents to break 
up the match.” 

“ Not altogether cruel, when everything is considered. 1 
am certain that if I were in their situation, I should not 
want to marry a daughter of mine to such a man as Mr. 
Windham.” 

“But perhaps it is not so bad as they have been led to 
suppose.” 

“ Yet, only think of it! To attack a poor old man in that 
way! Really, I must defend the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. 
James. I think they would have proved wanting in their 
duty to their daughter, if they had permitted the marriage 
to take place.” 

“ But will he not sue for a breach of promise ? ” 

“That admits not of a doubt. A man of so malicious 
and fiery a disposition, will leave no stone unturned. He 
will make trouble for them, if he can. 

“ Well, it is a sad affair. How much mischief is done in 
this world, and how many innocent persons are made to 
suffer, by the ungovernable passions of an individual! ” 

On the day after the above conversation had taken place. 
there was a number of persons gathered together in the vil- 
lage tavern, talking politics, discoursing about the news of 
the day, and playing at checkers. The Post Office was kept 
at the tavern: and occasionally some person was obliged to 
ran the gauntlet through clouds of tobacco smoke, projecting 
legs, and obtrusive elbows, before he could win his way to 
the bar, and inake the necessary inquiry. Not much notice 
was taken, hqwever, of these applicants, until a young man 
of modest bearing, and apparently with some hesitation, 
entered the room, and pressed through the crowd for the 
purpose of obtaining a letter. All eyes were immediately | 
turned upon him ; and his countenance betrayed considera- 








some mistake respecting you. Itis said that you are hasty 
and passionate ; and, I understand, it was on that score that 
the parents of” — 

Perceiving that Windham was becoming much agitated, 
the speaker paused. He resumed in a few moments. ‘No 
matter. I wish to put you in a way to remove the impu- 
tations which have been cast upon you. If you are inno- 
cent, you have nothing to ferr. Fix upon some one person 
who has evinced dislike toward you. Go to him in a frank 
and manly way. See him alone, and persuade him to give 
you the name of the individual from whom he derived his 
information respecting you. Then go to the individual 
named, and require the authority by which he has spoken 
ill of you. When the foundation of these reports is once laid 
bare, you may annihilate it with a single breath.” 

* You impose upon me an arduous and painful task,” re- 
plied the young mar. 

“There is but one right way to do anything,” said the 
minister. “It is the part of virtue to show its head. Vice 
skulks in dens and caves. You must put on the armor of 
faith ; and believe that victory, sooner or later, crowns the 
Confidence in the power of justice and truth gives 
I beg that you will play the man in this 


right. 
moral courage. 
matter.” 

Windham seemed to catch the spirit of his adviser, and 
promised to follow his directions. He bade the Rev. Mr. 
Rogers good bye, and walked directly back to the tavern. 
He stood at the door of the bar-room, and looked in. A 
general sneer was the consequence. There were frowns 
and mutterings, whisperings and threatening gestures. For 
a moment, Windham’s heart misgave him. In another in- 
stant, he was at the side of one of his persecutors. ‘ Mr. 
Jones, I desire to speak to you in private,” said he. Now 
Mr. Jones was a professor of religion, and a member of the 
church ; yet he had suffered himself to become violently 
prejudiced against the young man. This sudden challenge 
to a personal interview, was as unexpected to him as to the 
other individuals present. He blushed and looked about 
him, as if doubtful what course to take. He saw that the 
eyes of all present were upon him, and he thought best to 
grant the request of the youth. They walked out together, 
and stood upon the green in front of the church. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Windham, “you appear to have 
heard some slanderous report respecting me. Will you be 
so kind as to give up the name of my tradacer ?” 

‘«‘ Well, sir,” said the other, “you have some assurance. 
seeing that Iam a stranger to you. What if I should say 
that you had no right to demand such a thing of me? It’s 
not my way, to make trouble between other folks. I’ve heard 
enough to convince me that you ought not to be tolerated in 
this town.” 
ble anxiety and agitation, when he overheard the remarks|| “ What was the story that you heard, sir?” 
which were made about him, some of which were obviously | “What did I hear? Ask your own conscience. Your 
||}countenance shows it now. A person that wasn’t guilty. 
would not tremble and turn pale, as you do. I suppose you 
will deny that you attempted your uncle’s life.” 

“T sir! I don’t understand you. Here is some mistake. 
I beg you—I beseech you to give me the name of the per- 
son who told you so.” 

“In order that you may go and attempt his life too, I sup- 
pose. No—no—young man; you don’t carry on such 
business in this village, I warrant you.” 

“Then you will not give up the name of your inform- 
er?” 

«tell you I will not, for every body knows” — here Mr. 
Jones suddenly paused, and betrayed some emotion. Winil- 
ham followed the direction of his eyes, and turning his 
head, saw Mr. Rogers looking over his shoulder, upon the 
countenance of Jones, with a steady but serene aspect. 

“ Ahem! this young man has been telling me” —com- 


intended for his ear. 

After leaving the tavern, this young man passed quickly | 
up the main road, for about the distance of a quarter of a} 
mile, when he turned off into a path leading through a piece 
of woods, and then he slackened his pace. He went slowly 
forward, muttering to himself, while his features worked 
with strong emoiion, and an occasional tear glittered in his 
eyes. When he had reached the middle of the wood, he 
became sensible that some person was approaching him} 
from the opposite direction. He would fain have turned! 
aside ; bat it was too late, and suddenly the minister of the| 
village church siood before him. 

“ Good day, Mr. Windham,” was the sudden address of! 
that geotleman. “I have been to your house ; but you wee! 
notathome. I have desired to see you for several days. 
Nay, be noi dismayed ; I come on a friendiy errand. I have 
heard of vour misforivnes, and desire to alleviate, if not 





wholly remove them. There seems to be a strong prejudice ||menced Mr. Jones. 
against you, in this place, and I suspect that it is ill-founded.”' 


“T beg you will continue your conversation with him,” 


I am persuaded that the people of this village, labor under}! 





said Mr. Rogers. ‘As I am privy to the subject of your 
discourse, I suppose you can have no objection to my pres- 
ence.” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Rogers,” returned the other. “ He is 
a very dangerous young man, as you have heard, no doubt. 
He wants me to give up the name of the person who told me 
his true character. But that would make mischief, you 
iknow.” 

“Have you reported the story to any other individual ?” 
inquired the minister. 

“T can’t deny but what I have,” answered the other. 

“Were you not afraid that you should make mischief by 
'so doing?” asked Mr. Rogers. “Surely, a man who evinces 
jso much tenderness of conscience, ought to be careful how 
‘he gives currency to idle rumors.” 

“ Tdle rumors, sir! would Mr. Gore report a falsehood ?” 

“T will see Mr. Gore immediately,” said the youth with 
jsome eagerness. 

“ Do so,” said the minister, as he turned to go home, and 
‘left Mr. Jones alone upon the green, standing in a state of 
bewilderment. 

Windham hastened to the farm-house, and found Mr. Gore 

|smoking his pipe, in the corner of his antiquated fireplace. 
“Good day, sir,” said the young man. 
Gore was in no haste to reply to the unexpected saluta- 
jtion ; but suffering the smoke to clear away from before his 
vision, and half-shutting his eyes, he peered earnestly 
through his knitted brows, as if doubting the identity of his 
visitor. - 

The youth felt as if he had no time to lose. “Sir,” said 
he, “I have been shunned by my acquaintances, denied 
admittance to the house of Mr. James, and stared at like a 
wild beast in a menagerie, for several days past.” 

“For your bad conduct —eh, young man?” 

«No, sir — but because you have reported that I tried to 
kill my uncle.” 

“T did not say exactly so,” returned Mr. Gore. “But | 
heard that you made a murderous assauli on your uncle 
with an axe.” 

“Who said so, sir?” 

“T heard it from Mr. Smith; and he says he heard it 
from your own lips. You can ask him, for he will not eat 
his own words.” 

“Thank you, sir!” cried Windham; and he ran to the 
store kept by Mr. Smith. 

‘Good afiernoon, Mr. Smith,” said he, hastily. 

“Well, sir,” returned Smith, coldly. 

“Did you report that I attacked my uncle with an axe?” 
said the young man. 

Certainly, I did,” responded the storekeeper. 
not confess the crime to me, yourself ?” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Windham. 

“ What!” cried Smith, “did I not meet you in the road 
the other day, with a staff in your hand, and did J not ask 
you how you did, and” — 

‘«‘T remember it all— how strange!” exclaimed Windham. 
* Now, all who are present will be good enough to listen to 
me. I met Mr. Smith in the road, the other day. Ihada 
staff in my hand, for Iwas lame. He asked me how I did, 
and I replied that I had hurt my an//e with an axe.” 

“Did you not say that you had hari your uncle with an 
axe!” cried the storekeeper, blushing as red as scarlet. 

“By no means!” cried Windham; and he immediately 
stripped down his stocking, and laid bare a scar upon his 
ankle, which had evidently been the result of a blow from an 
axe. 

“The young man is right—it was my mistake!” said 
the shopkeeper. “Give me your hand. I beg your par- 
don.” 

Windham reached his hand to Smith, and all who were 
inthe store walked up and shook hands with the young 
man, expressing their regret for the misiake into which they — 
had fallen. 

Before the sun went down, there was not a man, woman, 
or chiid in the village who had not heard the triamphant 
refutation of the foolish slander. A reaction took place, and 
every villager was desirous of doing Windham a kindness. 
But he did not see Mr. Rogers again until he was obliged to 
secure the services of that gentleman, in a very delicate 
affair, which concerned Miss James equally with himself. 
He then thanked the clergyman for his timely advice and 
issistance, and added — “ Hereafier, when a faise imputa- 
tion rests upon me, I will meet it boldly, probe its source, 
and look it down at once.” 





‘ 





“Did you 
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THE EARLY DOOMED. 





Original. 





[The following lines are intended to embody some of the imagined 
fluctuations of thought and feeling, which might be awakened by 
such a melancholy impression, as that recorded by the young and 
early-fated writer of the “ Warning Voice.””] 

Ox ! tis a sad, a fearful thing, to feel that we must die, 

While health’s bright flush is on the cheek, the light heart bounding high, 

While pleasure’s smile illumes the lip with bright and ceaseless play, 

And from the quick and flashing eye, beams forth joy’s sparkling ray ; 

While youth’s elastic springing step bounds lightly on and free, 

And every throbbing pulse we fee) beats to hilarity ; 

While fancy’s morning dreams of bliss are floating on the mind, 

And fairy visions — frost-work views — the young affections bind ; 

While brief imaginings of life deceive the youthful gaze, 

And hope’s enchantments lure us on, with dreams of brighter days ; 

While all that’s fair and beautiful is in our pathway strewn, 

And coming years receive their hues from visions of our own ; 

While sunlight streams along our path, and rosy-fingered hours 

Pass with the noiseless foot of Time, along his path of flowers. 


Oh! then to know Death’s heavy hand is on the youthful brow — 

To feel that we must pass away from all we love below ; 

That in the bloam of spring-tide years, our life must fade away — 

To see our young hopes in their bud, blighted by dark decay; [sever ; 
To know that friendship’s ties must burst, and love’s strong bands must 
And all that twine around our hearts, must part, perhaps, for ever ; 

To know that we must bid adieu to scenes of youthful mirth, 

To all that’s fair and beautiful upon our native earth ; 

That earthly joys and earthly hopes will soon with us be o’er, 

That soon the silver cord must loose, and we shall be no more ; 

That e’en our names must pass away, and on our lowly bed 

Spring’s earliest flowers shall fondly bloom, and o’er us perfume shed ; 
That we must change earth’s gayest scenes, with all their prideand bloom, 
For the dark winding-sheet of death, the shroud, the mould’ring tomb ; 
Deck’d in their gay and festive robes, the pleasure-seeking throng 

Will wind the mazes of the dance, or tune the mellow song ; 

But we in Death’s cold arms shall sleep, beneath the grass-green sod 
Where once perhaps, in mirthful glee, with bounding step we trod. 
Oh! heavily this death-dirge falls upon the youthful heart, 

Dark’ning each heav’nly glimpse of joy, as with a demon’s art ; 
Blighting each opening bloom of bliss, that decks the flower-strewn way, 
And tuning its unwelcome notes, — the requiem of the gay! 


And this dark fate is mine. — 
Affection’s voice may cheer, and Jove may light 
Its fires, to warm the current chill‘d by grief, 
And Friendship’s roses bloom, and Pleasure’s voice 
May call, and promise bliss with flatt’ring tone ; 
And I may live through glitt’ring scenes of joy, 
And briglit my eye may beam, and flushing cheek 
And smiling lip may pass for heartfelt bliss ; 
But in the noon of night, when all is hushed, 
When silence holds her throne, and darkness reigns, 
When eve’s fair queen arrays herself in light, 
In beauty, and majestic loveliness, 
Then, when it comes with all its dead’ning weight 
And tells me I must die, — must die, e’en now, — 
While life’s young blood is warm, while hopes are high ; 
That ere another year has rolled its round, 
And added other days of bliss or wo 
To time’s unfathomed waters, my pale brow 
Shall sleep in its last resting place, and sweet 
And peaceful will my slumbers be, within 
My narrow bed, 

I do not fear my fate, 

Nor long to live. I know my doom is fix’d, 
The mandate has gone forth, and [ must yield. 
I know, I leave a cold and heartless world 
Of grief, of sin, aiid sorrow, and [ go 
With glad and joyful hopes ; but ah! ’tis hard 
To burst the ties of nature, and to part 
From all we love on earth, e’en though we know 
Our future home is heaven. M. 








ERRATA; 
OR, POPULAR ERRORS CORRECTED. 


BY 4 MODERN PYRRHONIAN, 





Original. 





Se 3 
OF TWO DISPUTANTS, THE WARMEST IS GENERALLY WRONG. 


Tus assertion would be nearer the truth, were it modified 
as follows: Of two disputants, the most personal is generally 
wrong. But even with this modification, it is not correct. If 
the former, however, were reversed, it would be nearly true, 
provided the warmth exhibited, is nothing but zeal in the 
subject of controversy, instead of personal anger. Warmth 
implies earnestness. earnestness implies sincerity, and sin- 
cerity, though it does not prove the correctness of one’s 
Position, is certainly one of the circumstantial evidences of 
it. Of two disputants, the one who is possessed of the most 
enthusiasm, or moral zeal, will generally be the most ear- 








nest in a moral discussion ; in a personal controversy, the 
most selfish and choleric will be the warmest. Men who 
get very zealous in the discussion of a moral point, are very 
far from being, as a general rule, the most prone to anger in 
@ personal difference or quarrel. Enthusiasm affords one 
his warmth in moral debate, —and enthusiasm subdues the 
violence of the natural passions, diminishes one’s selfishness, 
and renders one less prone to personal anger, while it in- 
creases his moral excitability. 

How often do we see a man of genuine enthusiasm, in the 
simplicity of his heart, engaged in debating a moral point 
with a mere man of the world, who takes, perhaps, a more 
practical view of the subject, but who can neither feel nor 
understand half that is uttered by his more zealous antago- 
nist. In this instance, the mere man of the world is per- 
fectly cool, provided his opponent is civil, because his feel- 
ings are not interested in the subject. He stands laughing 
in his sleeve at his brother’s simplicity, which he has shrewd- 
ness enough to perceive, but cannot account for his zeal, 
because he is incapable of appreciating the higher points of 
his character. While the one is pouring forth a torrent of 
vehement eloquence, the other listens coolly, with a smile of 
half-contempt and half-vacuity, and answers him with an 
occasional jest and a laugh! The spectators, as blunt in 
their intellects and moral feelings as the cool man, compre- 
hend nothing in the whole debate, but the coolness of the 
one, and the zeal of the other, which they generally mistake 
for anger. They immediately set down the one for a hot- 
head, and the other for a man of cool solid sense, and yield, 
without understanding the subject, to the latter the honor of 
the victory. Let these same two individuals engage in a 
dispute about party politics, or a debateable debt, and the 
zeal would then be transferred to the other side. The truth 
is, that zeal arises from the interest one feels in the. matter 
of dispute; and a choleric man, when disputing about a 
point which he regards with indifference, unless his antago- 
nist wounds him by some personal remarks, may appear to 
have a very cool command of his temper, when arguing 
with a zealous, but polite enthusiast. 


V. 
THAT BRIGHT OR VIVACIOUS CHILDREN HAVE THE BEST TALENTS. 


_ Vivacity in a child, implies activity of body, united with 
considerable activity of the social feelings. Though it may 
be found connected with a good intellect, it is very far from 
being the sign of talents. Rousseau, in his famous “ Trac- 
tate of Education,” goes so far as to assert that it is a very 
extraordinary circumstance, if a vivacious child ever attains 
eminence in anything. The extravagance of this assertion, 
is a specimen of that author’s method.of enforcing upon the 
reader’s mind his conviction of the entire faliaciousness 
of the opposite opinion, which is very generally believed. 
Nothing can be more contrary to fact, than the assertion that 
bright or vivacious children have the best talents ;—and 
Rousseau’s remark, however extravagant, is true with re- 
gard to particular kinds of vivacity ; to that, for instance, 
which arises from a disposition to attend solely to the ob- 
servation of trifles, from pertness, and the ability to speak 
well by rote. Hence, very talkative children are always 
vivacious, and generally rather deficient in intellectual 


\jsoundness. It is not so with adults, in all cases. Children 


can necessarily have but few ideas, and hence, if they talk 
much, they must talk chiefly by rote, and upon the veriest 


with mental vivacity. Men, on the contrary, are often 
talkative from an abundance of matters of fact and reflec- 
tion. Hence, intelligent men, as well as foolish men, may 


trifles. This propensity implies mental weakness, united | 
\laltogether, (all of whom had corn,) were groaning and cry- 
ing to their lords, and imploring them to intercede for rain, 
| that their little respective patches, which were now turning 


is the spirit of the present age? Some will say that it is the 
age of periodical publications ; others that it is the novel- 
reading age. Good, sober, orthodox philanthropists would 
tell us that the temperance reformation is the spirit of the 
age; while men of the world, who love their glass of wine, 
would declare that it is the age of whims and moral fanati- 
cism. Some would call it the age of wisdom, others that of 
folly ; some would call it the age of improvement, others 
that of degeneracy. He that is at the top of ambition’s 
ladder, enjoying the adulation of his contemporaries, would 
undoubtedly consider moral discrimination as the charac- 
teristic of the age, judging from the reward bestowed upon 
his own merits. He, on the other hand, who after a long 
life of labor for the public good, was still toiling in obscurity, 
would pronounce this the age of humbugs, in which real 
merit could not obtain its reward. 

The truth is that the race is like the individual ; and as 
the latter is impelled, through all periods of his life, by very 
nearly the same motives, though occasionally, by a change 
of circumstances, he seems to have changed his character, 
so is the race, through all periods of history, stirred by the 
same impulses. The spirit of the present, like that of all 
past ages, is the spirit of human nature, which is a mixture 
of a variety of ingredients, in which the spirit of selfishness 
has always predominated over that of benevolence. We are 
all liable to be deceived by false notions of what is termed 
the spirit of the age. Monopolists tell their fellow citizens 
that the present is the age of justice and equality, hoping 
thereby to quiet their political jealousies. All men wish to 
conform to the spirit of the age, as they do to custom and 
fashion, so far as it is represented as just and good. Hence 
the hoodwinkers will never represent improvemeni as the 
spirit of an age of reform, lest men should catch the entha- 
siasm, and go along with the undertaking. They will always 
represent improvements as whims, and reformation as fanati- 
cism, hoping to frighten sober people from the ranks of the 
reformers. All men and parties will bestow upon the spirit 
of the age that appellation which will serve most effectually 
to exalt themselves, and to cast reproach wpon.the course of 
their political rivals. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INDIANS. 


BY GEORGE CATLIN. 








RAIN-MAKING AMONG THE MANDANS ON THE UPPER MISSOURI. 


Reapers, did you ever hear of “ Rain-makers?” If not, 
sit still, and read on, but laugh not —keep cool and sober, 
or else you may laugh in the beginning, and cry at the end, 
of my story. Well, I introduce to you a new character, not 
a doctor, or a high-priest, but a medicine-man, and one of the 
highest and most respectable order, a “ Rain-maker!” Such 
dignitaries live in the Mandan nation; ay, and “ Rain-stop- 
pers,” too; and even those, also, among their conjurati, who, 
like Joshua of old, have even essayed to stop the sun in his 
course ; but, from the inefiiciency of their medicine or mys- 
tery, have Jong since descended into insignificance. 

Well, the story begins thus: the Mandans raise a great 
deal of corn, and sometimes a most disastrous drought will 
be visited on the land, destructive to their promised harvest. 
\|Such was the case when [ arrived at the Mandan village, in 
ithe steamboat Yellow Stone. Rain had not fallen fur many 
a day, and the dear little girls, and the ugly old squaws, 





talk much, but intelligent children are always comparatively 
silent and taciturn, and, of course, apparently stupid. 


VI. 


pale and yellow, might not be withered, and they be deprived 
of the pleasure of their customary annual festivity, and the 
joyful oceasion of the “roasting ears,” and the “ green-corn 
dance.” 





ON WHAT IS CALLED THE “SPIRIT OF THE AGE.” i The chiefs and doctors sympathized with the plaints of the 


Tuts is a cant phrase, which is frequently used by popular! 
orators and essayists, to signify what is in reality a mere} 
phantom of the imagination. It is questionable whether! 


any age is characterized by any distinct spirit, except on the | 


page of history, where the most remarkable transactions| 
seem to stamp the character of that period. Thus we read of | 
the age of conquests, the age of idolatry, the age of priestcraft, | 


and the age of chivalry. The time of Columbus is usually | 


termed the age of discoveries. Each period of time lakes | 
name and character from some remarkable event, or series! 


women, and recommended patience. Great deliberation 
they said was necessary ip these cases, and though they re- 
solved on making the attempt to produce rain for the benefit 
of the corn, yet they very wisely resolved, that to begin too 
soon might ensure their entire defeat in the endeavor; and 
that the longer they put it off, the more certain they would 
feel of ultimate success. So, after a few days of farther 
delay, when the importunities of the women had become 
clamorous and even mournful, and almost imsupportable, the 
medicine-men assembléd in the council or medicine-house, 





of events, as the character of distinguished men receives its|jwith all their mystery-apparatus about them, with an abun- 
stamp from some remarkable action of their lives. Whatj|dance of wild sage aud other aromatic herbs, and a fire pre- 
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pared to burn them, that their savory odor might be sent||in mysteries beneath him, and invoking the spirits of dark- 


forth to the Great Spirit. 
village except some ten or fifteen young men, who were 


willing to hazard the dreadful alternative of making it rain, 
or suffer the everlasting disgrace of having made a fruitless 
essay. 

They only were allowed as witnesses to the hocus pocus 
and conjuration which was devised by the doctors, inside of 
the medicine lodge, and they were called up by lot, each one 
in his turn, to spend a day upon the top of the lodge, to test 
the potency of his medicine ; or, in other words, to see how 
far his voice might be heard and obeyed among the clouds 
of the heavens, while the doctors were burning incense in 
the wigwam below, and with their songs and prayers to the 
Great Spirit for success, were sending forth grateful fumes 
and odors to him who lives in the sun and commands the 
thunders of heaven. Wah-kee, (the shield,) was the first 
who ascended the wigwam, at sunrise ; and he sat all day, 
and looked foolish, as he was counting over and over his 
string of mystery-beads ; the whole village were assembled 
around him, and praying for his success. Not a cloud ap- 
peared — the day was calm and hot, and at the setting of the 
sun he descended from the lodge and went home; “his 
medicine was not good,’”’ nor can he ever be a medicine- 


man. 
Om-pah, (the elk,) was the next; he ascended the lodge 


at sunrise the next morning. His body was entirely naked, | 


being covered with yellow clay; on his left arm he carried 
a beautiful shield, and a long lance in his right ; and on his 
head the skin of a raven, the bird that soars amid the clouds 
and above the lightning’s glare. He flourished his shield, 
and brandished his lance, and raised his voice, but in vain ; | 
for at sunset. the ground was dry, and the sky was clear ;| 
the squaws were crying, and their corn was withering at its 
roots. ‘ 

War-rah-pah, (the beaver,) was the next ; he also spent his 
breath in vain upon the empty air, and came down at night ; 
and Wak-a-da-hah-hee, (the White Buffalo’s hair,) took the 
stand the next morning. He is a small, but beautifully 
proportioned young man; he was dressed in a tunic and 
leggins of the skin of the mountain-sheep, splendidly gar- 
nished with quills of the porcupine, and fringed with locks 
of hair taken by his own hand from the heads of his ene- 
mies. On his arm he carried his shield, made of the 
buffalo’s hide ; its boss was the head of the war-eagle, and 
its front was ornamented with red chains of lightning. In 
his left hand he clenched his sinewy bow and one single 





arrow. The villagers were all gathered about him, when he 
threw up a feather to decide on the course of the wind, and) 
he commenced thus : —‘‘ My friends! people of the pheas- 
ants! you see me here a sacrifice. I shall this day relieve 
you from great distress, and bring joy among you, or I shall 
descend from this lodge when the sun goes down, and live 
among the dogs and old women all my days. My friends, | 
you saw which way the feather blew, and I hold my shield 
this day in the direction where the wind comes. The light- 
ning on my shield will draw a great cloud, and this arrow, 
which is selected from my quiver, and which is feathered 
from the quill of the white swan, will make a hole in it. My 
friends! this hole in the lodge, at my feet, shows me the 
medicine-men, who are seated in the lodge below me, and 
crying to the Great Spirit ; and through it comes, and passes 
into my nose, delightful odors, which you see rising in the 
smoke to the Great Spirit above, who rides in the clouds and 
commands the winds! Three days they have sat here, my 
friends, and nothing has been done to relieve your distress. 
On the first day was Wah-kee, (the Shield.) He couid do 
nothing ; he counted his beads and came down; his medi- 
cine was not good ; his name was bad, and it kept off the 
rain. The next was Om-pah, (the Elk,) on his head the 
raven was seen, who flies above the storm, and he failed. 
War-rah-pah, (the Beaver,) was the next; my friends, the 
beaver lives under the water, and he never wants it to rain. 
My friends! I see you are in great distress, and nothing 
has yet been done. This shield belonged to my father, the 
White Buffalo, and the lightning you see on it is red; it was 
taken from a black cloud, and that cloud will come over us 
to-day. Iam the White Buffalo’s hair, and I am the son of 
my father!" 

In this manner flourished and manceuvered Wak-a-dah- 
ha-hee, (the Whitesuffalo’s hair,) alternately addressing 
the audience and the heavens, and holding converse with the 
winds and the jei that are floating about in them ; stamp- 
ing his foot over the heads of the magi who were involved 





The lodge was closed to all in the|}ness and light to send rain to gladden the hearts of the 


Mandans. 

It happened on this memorable day, about noon, that the 
steam-boat Yellow Stone, on her first trip up the Missouri 
river, approached and landed at the Mandan village, as I 
have described in a former epistle. I was lucky enough to 
be a passenger in this boat, and helped to fire a salute of 
twenty guns of twelve pounds calibre, when we first came 
in sight of the village, some three or four miles below. 
These guns introduced a new sound into this strange coun- 
try, which the Mandans at first supposed to be thunder ; and 
the young man upon the lodge, who turned it to good ac- 
count, was gathering fame in rounds of applause, which 
were repeated and echoed through the whole village. All 
eyes were centered upon him —chiefs envied him — mothers’ 
hearts were beating-high while they were decorating and 
leading up their fair daughters to tender to him on his signal 
success. The medicine-men had left the lodge, and came to 
bestow upon him the envied title of “ medicine-man,” or 
“doctor,” which he had so deservedly won; wreaths were 
prepared to decorate his brows, and eagles’ plumes and 
calumets were in readiness for him; his friends were all 
rejoiced — his enemies wore on their faces a silent gloom and 
hatred ; and his old sweethearts, who had formerly cast him 
off, gazed upon him as they glowed with the burning fever 
of repentance. 

During all this excitement, Wak-a-dah-ha-hee kept his po- 
sition, assuming the most commanding and threatening atti- 
tudes ; brandishing his shield in the direction of the thun- 
der, although there was not a cloud to be seen, until he, 
(poor fellow!) (reader, don’t atfempt to imagine!) being 
elevated above the rest of the village, espied, to his inex- 
pressible amazement, the steamboat ploughing her way up 
the windings of the river below; puffing her steam from her 
pipes, and sending forth the thunder from a twelve-pounder 
on her deck! The White Buffalo’s Hair stood motionless and 
he turned pale ; he looked awhile, and turned to the chief, 
and to the multitude, and addressed them with a trembling 
lip —“‘ My friends, we will get no rain! there are, you see, 
no clouds; but my medicine is great—I have brought a 
thunder-boat ! look and see it! the thunder you hear is out 
of-her mouth, andthe lightning which you see is on the 
waters !!” 

At this intelligence, the whole village flew to the tops of 
their wigwams, or to the bank of the river, from whence the 
steamer was in full view, and ploughing along, to their 
utter dismay and confusion. 

In this promiscuous throng of chiefs, doctors, women, 
children and dogs, was mingled Wak-a-dah-ha-hee, (the 
White Buffalo’s hair,) having descended from his high office 
and mysteries, to mingle with the frightened throng. 

Dismayed at the approach of so strange and unaccount- 
able an object, the Mandans stood their ground but a few 
moments, when, by an order of the chiefs, all hands were 
ensconced within the piquets of their village, and all the 
warriors armed for desperate defence. A few moments 
brought the boat in front of the village, and all was still and 
quiet as death; not a Mandan was to be seen upon the 
banks. The steamer was landed, and three or four of the 
chiefs soon after walked boldly down the bank and into the 
boat, with a spear in one hand and the calumet or pipe of 
peace in the other. The moment that they stepped on board 
they met, (to their great surprise and joy,) their old friend, 
Major Sanford, their agent, which put an instant end to all 
their fearsand trembling. The villagers were soon apprised 
of the fact, and the whole race of the beautiful and friendly 
Mandans was paraded on the bank of the river, in front of 
the steam-boat. 

The “ Rain-Maker,” whose apprehensions of a public ca- 
lamity brought upon the nation by his extraordinary medi- 
cine, had, for the better security of his person from appre- 
hended vengeance, secreted himself in some secure place, 
and was the last to come forward,-and the last to be con- 
vinced that this visitation was a friendly one from the white 
people ; and that his medicine had not in the least been in- 
strumental in bringing it about. This information, though 
received by him with great caution and suspicion, at length 
gave him great relief, and quieted his mind as to his danger. 
Yet still in his breast there was a rankling thorn ; though he 
escaped the dreaded vengeance which he had a few moments 
before apprehended as at hand, yet he had the mortification 
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about the strange arrival, ) his medicine, as the cause of their 
approach, asserting everywhere and to everybody, that he 
knew of their coming, and that he had by his magic brought 
the occurrence about. This plea, however, did not get him 
much audience ; and, im fact, everything else was pretty 
much swallowed up in the guttural talk, and bustle, and 
gossip, about the mysteries of the “thunder-boat ;” and so 
passed the day, until, just at the approach of evening, when 
the “ White Buffalo’s hair” (more watchful of such matters, 
on this occasion, than most others,) observed that a black 
cloud had been jutting up in the horizon, and was almost 
directly over the village! In an instant his shield was on 
his arm, and his bow in his hand, and he again upon the 
lodge! Stiffened and braced to the last sinew, he stood, 
with his face and shield presented to the cloud, and his bow 
drawn. He drew the eyes of the whole village upon him as 
he vaunted forth his superhuman powers, and, at the same 
time, commanding the cloud to come nearer, that he could 
draw down its contents upon the heads and the corn-fields of 
the Mandans! In this wise he stood, waving his shield over 
his head, stamping his foot and frowning as he drew his bow 
and threatened the heavens, commanding it to rain —his 
bow was bent, and the arrow, drawn to its head, was sent to 
the cloud, and he exclaimed, “My friends, it is done! 
Wak-a-dah-ha-hee’s arrow has entered that black cloud, and 
the Mandans will be wet with the water of the skies!” 
His predictions were true ; in a few moments the cloud was 
over the village, and the rain fell in torrents. He stood for 
some time wielding his weapons and presenting his shield 
to the sky, while he boasted of his power and the efficacy of 
his medicine to those who had been about him, but were now 
driven to the shelter of their wigwams. He at length 
finished his vaunts and his threats, and descended from his 
high place (in which he had been perfectly drenched) pre- 
pared to receive the honors and the homage that were due 
to one so potent in his mysteries; and to receive the style 
and title of “Medicine Man.” This is one of an hundred 
different modes in which a man in Indian countries acquires 
the appellation. 

This man had made it rain, and, of course, was to receive 
more than usual honors, as he had dene much more than 
ordinary men could dc. All eyes were upon him, and all 
were ready to admit that he was skilled in the magic art ; 
and must be so nearly allied to the Great or Evil Spirit, that 
he must needs be a man of great and powerful influence in 
the nation, and well entitled to the style of Doctor, or Medi- 
cine Man. 

Readers, there are two fits relative to these strange 
transactions, which are infallibly true, and should needs be 
made known. The first is, that when the Mandans under- 
take to make it rain, they never fail to succeed ; for their cere- 
monies never stop until rain begins to fall. The second is 
equally true, and is this—that he who has once “ made it 
rain,” never attempts it again; his medicine is undoubted, 
and on future occasions of the kind he stands aloof, who has 
once done it in presence of the whole village, giving an 
opportunity to other young men who are ambitious to sig- 
nalize themselves in the same way. 

During the memorable night of which I have just spoken, 
the steamboat remained by the side of the Mandan village, 
and the rain that had commenced falling, continued to pour 
down its torrents until midnight ; black thunder roared, and 
livid lightnings flashed, until the heavens appeared to be lit 
up’with one unceasing and appalling glare. In this frightful 
moment of consternation, a flash of lightning buried itself in 
one of the earth-covered lodges of the Mandans, and killed a 
beautiful girl! Here was food and fuel fresh for their su- 
perstitions, and a night of vast tumult and excitement en- 
sued. The dreams of the new-made Medicine Man were 
troubled, and he had dreadful apprehensions for the coming 
day, for he knew that he was subject to the irrevocable de- 
cree of the chiefs and doctors, who canvass every strange 
and unaccountable event with close and superstitious scru- 
tiny, and let their vengeance fall without mercy upon its 
immediate cause. 

He looked upon his well-earned fame as likely to be with- 
held from him, and also, that his life might be, perhaps, 
demanded as the forfeit for this girl’s death, which would 
certainly be charged upon him. He looked upon himself as 
culpable, and supposed the accident to have been occasioned 
by his criminal desertion of his post when the steamboat 
was approaching the village. Morning came, and he soon 


and disgrace of having failed in his mysterious operations.||learned from some of his friends the opinions of the wise 
He set up, however, (during the day, in his conversations||men, and also the nature of the tribunal that was preparing 
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for him: he sent to the prairie for his three horses, which j 


were brought in, and he mounted the Medicine Lodge, around 


which, in a few moments, the villagers were all assemble 

“ My friends,” said he, “I see you all around me, and I 
am before you! My medicine, you see, is great! it is too 
great! 1am young, and I was too fast. I knew not when 
to stop! The wigwam of Mah-sish is laid low, and many 
are the eyes that weep for Ko-ka! (the antelope.) Wak-a- 
dah-ha-hee gives three horses to gladden the hearts of those 
who weep for Ko-ka. His medicine was great! His arrow 
arrow pierced the black cloud, and the lightning came, and 
the thunderbolt also! Who says the medicine of Wak-a- 
dah-ha-hee is not strong ?”’ 

At the end of the sentence an unanimous shout of appro- 
bation ran through the crowd, and the “ Hair of the White 
Buffalo” descended among them, where he was greeted by 
shakes of the hand, and among whom he now lives and 
thrives, under the familiar and honorable appellation of “ the 
Big, Dovste Mepicine.” 





WEEKLY RECORD. 





Lirerary.— The North American Review, for July, is 
published, containing articles on Prison Discipline, Kant and 
his Philosophy, Carver's Travels, Engraving, Herpetology, Me- 
moirs of Aaron Burr, Self-Cultivation of the Christian Minister, 
Bird’s Adventures of Robin Day, &c. 

The Boston Quarterly Review is likewise published, and 
contains articles on Bulwer’s Novels, The Currency, Unitarian- 
ésm and Trinitarianism, Ancient Profaneness, and an article in 
favor of the Rights of Women. 

The New York Review has likewise made its appearance, 
containing articles on Goethe, Steam Ships of War, The French 
Revolution, Greek Anthology, Oxford Tracts, and Delafield’s 
Antiquities of America. ‘ 

The second series of Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches 
of Statesmen in the Times of George III., is out. Among 
the foreigners are Washington, Carroll, Mirabeau, Lafayette, 
Neckar and Madame de Stael. 

James Munroe & Co. have just published an elegant 
octavo volume, entitled “The Writings of John Marshall, 
late Chief Justice of the United States, upon the Federal 
Constitution.” : , 


Domestic.— A public meeting was held at St. Louis (Mis- 
souri) on the 20th, to consider the expediency of connecting 
Boston and St. Louis, by a line of railroad. 

Hydrophobia prevails alarmingly in the vicinity of West- 
chester, Pa. Many cattle and other animals have been bit- 
ten by a mad dog. 

The venerable Col. Wm. Alston, another revolutionary 
hero, died at Charleston, S. C., June 26th, aged 83. 

The Hartford Courant says that many cases of small-pox, 
some fatal, have occurred in Suffield, Conn. 

A powder-mill has lately exploded near the village of 
Catskill, killing three persons. 

It is said there is a large quantity of forged Texan mili- 
tary scrip afloat in Louisiana. 

A living ourang outang has lately been brought to Phila- 
delphia, from Liberia. 

The wheat crop in Georgia issaid far to exceed any ever 
raised in that State. 

The railroad is now opened between Utica and Syracuse. 

Forricn.— At an anniversary of the London Charity 
Schools, six thousand children, pupils of the various schools, | 
were present, together with eight thousand visitors. 

Accounts have been received in London of the actual com- 
mencement of hostilities between Turkey and Egypt. . The 
Turkish army, twenty thousand strong, crossed the Ea- 
phrates at Byr, and the battle took place on the frontiers of | 
Syria. ' 


“TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





d. Our readers will find another interesting poetical article in the present 


number, by the accomplished writer of ‘‘ The Aching Heart.” We 
hope to be often favored with the productions of her pen. —‘ Florence ”” 
has furnished us another of her very acceptable contributions, which 
will appear next week. — We have also another tale from Mrs. Thayer, 
with which we shall enrich the ensuing number. We shall, at the 
same time, commence the publication of a scientific ‘* Essay on the 
Geographical Distribution of Plants,” which we think will be inter- 
esting to our readers. — Our neighbor of the ‘* Lowell Souvenir” has 
given as much attention to our strictures as their ‘ importance ”’ de- 
inanded, albeit he is not very good-natured about it. His excuse is 
satisfactory. We would, with pleasure, answer his closing inquiry, 
were we able to do so. —— Errata. In consequence of the sickness 
of one of our workmen, we were under the necessity of getting our 
paper to press, for the past and present, weeks, in a hurry. In the 
‘ Rural Sketch? in our last, the following’errors escaped our notice : 
In the eighth line from the top of the first column, for worked read 
marked. In the fourteenth line of the second paragraph, for massy 
read mossy. In the third column, fourteenth line from the bottom, for 
scuds read sends. In the ninth line from the bottom of the closing 
paragraph, for everlasting read enervating. 
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Fourtu or Jury Ceresrations. — We highly approve of 
making the glorious fourth a day of universal national 
jubilee ; but a great deal of reformation ought to be made 
in our general methods of celebrating it. It is delightful to 
hear the ringing of bells at an early hour in the morning of 
that day, and now and then a cannon’s report echoing far 
and wide over the country. But we would ask our fellow 
citizens, whether the omission of the constant firing of mus- 
ketry and squibs, which is so generally practised on that 
occasion, would not be an improvement? Let the day 
be announced by the firing of cannon in every large: vil- 
lage, and after this let all firing of smaller arms cease for 
the remainder of the day. We are not desirous of placing 
the least restraint upon innocent mirth; but we think more 
hilarity may be produced by assembling together in social 
and rural parties with music, than by all the noise which 
could be produced by all the musketry in creation. Many 
celebrations in different parts of the country were conducted 
in @ truly appropriate and delightful manner; we allude 
particularly to those which have been termed “rural cele- 
brations.” We intend, in some future number of our paper, 


to furnish an article on holidays, and the true method of 


keeping them, in which we shall treat of each of our na- 
tional festivals in course. 


Fasuion anv Porutarity.— Some people are apt to imag- 
ine, that every thing that is fashionable is popular. This is 
a great mistake. Whatever has become fashionable, is likely 
very soon to acquire a certain species of popularity, which 
will last as long as the fashion, but will not outlive it. There 
are fashions in literature, as well as in dress and manners ; 
and as in the latter, so in the former, the most ridiculous 
things will take their turn in becoming fashionable. As the 
people are fond of imitating fashions, all these ridiculous 
things, will, of course, acquire a short-lived popularity. But 
it is only those matters which are intrinsically agreeable to 
the universal taste, or to universal prejudice. which can 
maintain a lasting popularity. 
Shakspeare and the Paradise Lost of Milton, are works 
which are grounded on each of these principles, as their 
foundation. Though each of these authors is occasionally 
exceedingly offensive to people of refined and philosophical 
taste, yet their beauties are such as appeal to what, in the 
cant phraseology of fashionable modern criticism, might be 
called the universal heart. Each of these writers takes a 
strong hold, at once, of the feelings which are most natural 
to man, at the same time laying a most flattering unction to 










































The dramatic works of 


A crazy man was arrested, in June, while attempting to||all the national prejudices of an Englishman. 
enter the palace of Queen Victoria, with the avowed object); Pope. a very different writer, appeals to no prejudices of 
of killing the Queen. This is the third intruder. who has ang kind, and hence he can never enjoy so extensive a popu- 
been found in the Queen’s palace, designing violence. larity as the two idol authors of Great Britain. He wrote 
An ukase has been issued at St. Petersburg, to restrain||/for men of taste and philosophers ; Milton and Shakspeare 
the wandering habits of the gipseys. They are to provide|| wrote for the whvie nation. 
themselves with fixed habitations by Jan. 1st, 1841. en eee 
The Methodists of Bath, (Eng.) have declared that any|} Tue Mercuants’ Macazine anv CommenciaL Review, 
of their members who join the Chartists, shall be expelled'| made its appearance on the first of the month. Mr. Hunt 
from their congregation. has produced the work in a very handsome style, and the 
The arrival of Mr. Webster, with his family, in per een contents are not only of a useful character, but highly in- 
is announced in the London papers. | teresting. 
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TRANSPLANTING TreEEs.— A writer in the Yankee Farmer, 
very justly reprobates the carelessness used in planting orna- 
mental trees, in most of our towns. We have frequently 
seen beautiful trees perish afier transplantation, on account 
of neglecting to take all the fibres or small roots with the 
main root. The tree cannot, after being deprived of a large 
portion of its fibrous. roots, derive from the soil a sufficient 
sustenance, until new fibres are produced. In the mean 
time, while these fibres are putting forth, the tree is exceed- 
ingly liable to perish. Again, the roots ought not to be 
buried to a greater depth than that from which they were’ 
taken ; and they ought to be spread out widely in a hori- 
zontal direction, instead of being crowded down into a deep 
and narrow excavation, such as is frequently made for them. 
Trees of almost any size may be successfully transplanted, 
if proper means be used to save all their roots, and to place 
them at the proper depth, and to spread them as they grew 
in the spot from which they were taken. 

Many trees which seem to thrive well, may be found to 
have received an injury by improper transplantation, which 
will prevent their ever attaining a beautiful size. It is 
highly important, therefore, that the art of transplanting 
should be fully understood by those who attempt it. An 
elm, after having attained its full size, is worth more than a 
palace, since money and labor united may build one of the 
most costly of the latter in a few months, but it requires a 
century to perfect an elm. Those who plant, however, 
must expect to plant only for posterity, and we consider the 
interest which has increased of late years among our people, 
in regard to the planting of ornamental trees, as one of the 
evidences that the present generation have more taste and 
less selfishness than their predecessors. 


Great Empanxments. —In building a rail-road in Eng 
land, it is contemplated to carry it across Morecambe Bay 
and the sands of Dudden, in Lancashire, in order to avoid 
the Westmoreland hills. The embankment across the bay 
will be nearly eleven miles long, and the Dadden embank- 
ment nearly two miles more. The cost of the two is esti- 
mated at £434,131; but a vast extent of land will be re- 
deemed from the sea, amounting to fifty-two thousand acres, 
valued at £1,196,000 ; leaving a profit of about $3,000,000! 





Tue New Yorx Exrosiror.— The moré we read of this 
excellent paper, the more we are p d with it. Itisa 
paper which all men who wish to be acquainted with current 
literature, and who have not leisure to go to the fountain 
heads, ought to take and constantly read. It contains com- 
plete reviews of all new works of importance ; and the criti- 
cisms are, we believe, as impartial as it is in the nature of 
criticism to be. 


Tue Ex-Queen or Napzes, the widow of Murat, and the 
favorite sister of Napoleon, is dead. She died of the same 
disease which proved fatal to her father and her brother— 
cancer in the stomach. Her brother Jerome, now Count de 
Montfort, and his daughter, the Countess de Rosponi, were 
present at her death. 





New Yorx Srreets.— We are happy to hear the cry 
raised for a reform in regard to the filthiness of the streets 
in the Commercial Emporium. Certainly there is need 
enough of it, and we hope it will be continued, loud and long. 





Tue Rain-Maxer.— The article under this title, by Mr. 
Catlin, is an extract from a volume now in press by that 
gentleman, which will soon be published, and must be one of 
the most interesting character. 





Robert Southey, the poet laureate, was married. on the 
first week of June, to Miss Caroline Bowles, a poetess of the 
first rank, and daughter of Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowles. 

Professor Newman, of Bowdoin College, has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the Normal] School, (for teachers,) at 
Worcester, and has accepted. 

The first number of the seventeenth volume of the New 
York Mirror has appeared, which contains, besides a beau- 
tiful vignette, a fine portrait of Prosper M. Wetmore. 

Mr. ‘Willis and lady have arrived in England. His 
father-in-law, Wm. Stace, Esq. of the Roya! Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, died the week previous to his arrival. 

Paganini has recovered from a severe illness, but has lost 
his voice, and was forbidden to hear a violin. 

The Marquis of Dalmatia, son of Marshal Soult, is ex- 
pected in this country, as ambassador from France. 
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*eCOME TO THE SUNSET TREE” 


A TYROLESH EVENING HYMN...WORDS BY, MAS. HEMANS--MUSIC BY MISS BROWNE. 
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The woodman’s axe lies free, 
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And the rea-per’s work . 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Sweet is the hour of rest, 
Pleasant the wood’s low sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west, 
And the turf whereon we lie: 
When the burthen and the heat 
¢ Of labor's task are o’er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at his door. 
Come, come, &c, 


& 


ees = 


Yes! tuneful is the sound, 

That dwells in whispering boughs, 
Welcome the freshness round, 

And tne gale that fans our brows. 
But rest more sweet and still, 

Than even nightfall gave; 
Our yearning hearts shall fill, 

In the world beyond the grave. 

Come, come, &c. 


THIRD VERSE. 





FOURTH VERSE. 
There shall no tempests blow, 
No scorching noontide beat ; 
There shall be no more snow, 
No weary wandering feet. 
So we lift our trusting eyes, 
From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 
To the sab of our God. 
Come, come, &c. 











A Harp Case. — A fellow in this town, who occasionally 
takes a little more “apothecary stuff” than is necessary for 
his “ bodily comfort,” went one day last week to Boston, on 
a sort of “ reconnoitering excursion,” with the intention of 
returning to Lynn the same night. Being troubled some- 
what with the double vision, instead of going to the ferry 
landing, he went to the eastern steamboat, and went aboard 
the Portland boat. He thought the channel had grown 
some since he crossed it in the morning, but did not dream 
that he was “away down east,” till he was landed at Port- 
land. Not being provided with funds for so long an excur- 
sion, although he was in a democratic state, he could obtain 
no conveyance home, but shank’s mare. And off ‘he 
trudged, with a heavy heart, and “hot coppers,” for the 
place he last hailed from. — Lynn Freeman. 

Scrarine an Acquaintance. —A person who had drank 
too much the other night, in New Orleans, was placed before 
Recorder Baldwin of that city, the following morning. 

“You were drunk last night,” saidthe- Recorder. “You're 
right for once,” said the prisoner. ‘I-shall send you for 
thirty days,” said the Recorder. “Oh, don’t,” said the pris- 
oner. “Iwill,” said the Recorder. ‘I’m a printer,” said 
the prisoner. “Are you?” said the Recorder. .. “I am so,” 
said the prisoner. “We invited you, you know, to our 


anniversary dinner?” ‘So you did,” said the Recorder. 
“How did you like that ham?’ asked the prisoner. “It 
was excellent,” said the Recorder. ‘“ And the wine?” asked 
the prisoner. “That was better yet,’’ said the Recorder. 
“ And the toast so complimentary to you?” asked the pris- 
oner, with a smile. ‘That was better than all,” said the 
Recorder. “I know who wrote that toast,” said the prisoner. 
“You may go,” said the Recorder. 

A youne apprentice to the shoe-making business lately 
asked his master what answer he should make to the often 
repeated question, “Does your master warrant his shoes?” 
“ Answer, Tom?” says the master —“ tell them that I war- 
rant them to prove good, and if they don’t, that I will make 
them good for nothing.” 

A Wire.— When a man of sense comes to marry, it is a 
companion whom he wants—not an artist. It is not merely 
a creature who can paint and play, sing and dance ; —it is 
a being who can comfort and judge, and discourse and dis- 
criminate ; one who ean assist him in his affairs, lighten his 
sorrows, purify his joys, strengthen his’ principles, and edu- 
cate his children. Such is the woman who is fit for a 
mother and the mistress of a family. A woman of the for- 
mer description often figures in the drawing room, and at- 


tracts the admiration of company, but she is entirely unfit 
for a helpmate to a man, and to “train up a child in the 
way he should go.” 

In1so Wit.— Not long ago we expressed our sympathy 
for an old Irish woman —old, and very poor —who, in addi- 
tion to her other misfortunes, had lately lost her teeth.— 
“Time for me to lose em,” she replied, “‘ when I’ve nothing 
for ’em to do.” 

Diatocve. —“ Papa, one of my schoolmates says his 
brother wears mustachios! What are mustachios, papa?” 
“ Mustachios, my son, are bunches of hair worn on the lip 
by certain dandies, as a substitute for brains.” “ Well, 
papa, are those who wear mustachios what are called hair- 
brained people ?” 

Know tener is the true alchemy that turns every thing it 
touches into gold. It gives us dominion over nature, unloeks 
the store-houses of creation, and opens to us the treasures of 
the universe. 
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